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INJURIES OF BRAIN. 


[Our readers seem to take pleasure in propound- 
ing to us knotty and difficult problems, or such as 
are a puzzle to themselves; others propose ques- 
tions which seem to them very easy of solution, 
but which, perhaps, cover the whole range of 
morbid physiology. or the entire system of the- 
ology. It gives us pleasure to receive sensible 
and respectful questions to be answered, and as 
such we regard the following from J. W. G.] 

First.— Does Phrenology teach, that if an organ 
be destroyed, it will totally annihilate that faculty 
of the mind ? 

Answer.—This question can not be settled by 9 
single Yes or No. There are many things to be 
taken into account, some of which we will pro- 
ceed to consider. The brain, in the present life, is 
the organ of mental manifestation; and if we 
could imagine the whole brain gone, and yet life 
remain, as the result the mind would have no 
power of manifesting itself in connection with the 
body. The brain is sometimes inflamed so that its 
normal action is destroyed. The individual, then, 
is insane ; his faculties are warped, and unnatural 
in their action. He is not, after he returns to 
health, always conscious of that which occurred to 
him when in this inflamed or insane state of mind. 
Again, compression of the brain frequently oc- 
curs when the individual, morally, socially, and 





THOMAS RICHARDSON—A Case or Tumor rn tue Heap. 


one hemisphere of the brain. You 
will bear in mind that the brain is 
composed of two halves or hemi- 
spheres, and that each hemisphere 
has an entire set of the phrenolog- 
ical organs, so that the brain being 
injured on one side does not destroy 
the corresponding organs on the 
other side of the brain. In like man- 
ner, if one eye be injured or de- 
stroyed, it will not utterly deprive 
the person of vision, because the 
other eye will carry on that fune- 
tion; but if both eyes be put out, 
where then is vision? The man 
might remember the images he had 
seen, but to gain any further knowl- 
edge of objects would be impossible ; 
but if you mentioned red, green, 
white, or blue to him, or if you 
mentioned persons, places, or things 
which he had previously seen, the 
images of which were still in his 
memory, he could recall them with 
the distinctness which would answer 
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intellectually, is rendered entirely insensible ; has 
no knowledge of the outer world, and no consci- 
ousness of existence. An eminent physiologist re- 
marks, ‘‘ Fever, or a blow upon the head, will 
change the most gifted individual into a maniac, 
causing the lips of virgin innocence to utter the 
most revolting obscenity; and those of pure re- 
ligion, the most horrid blasphemy.” These effects 
arise, as you will observe, from the disturbance of 
the normal action of the organs of the brain by 
“fevers,” or ‘“‘a blow upon the head,” that is to 
say by inflammation or concussion. Now, if total 
unconsciousness can arise from congestion of the 
brain, as in apoplexy, or fainting, or any other 
cause, why should not the destruction of the sub- 
stance of the brain produce similar results ? 
There are many instances in which portions of 
the brain have been lost with more or less dis- 
turbance to the mental action. These causes, 
.however, generally disturb the organization in 





— a very good substitute for sight ; but 


when you ask the poor man to gather new knowl- 
edge by his eyes, he finds the entire world shut out 
from him for ever. In like manner, persons may 
lose portions of the brain, in which both organs are 
located, and the roots of the nerves or nervous 
centers still being left, which once were connect- 
ed to the surface and constituted a portion of that 
telegraphic machinery connecting consciousness 
with the outer world; the individual may retain 
a consciousness of what he has learned and known, 
but would be unable to take hold of new knowl- 
edge, just as a man blind can retain the imagery 
and colors of objects in his inner consciousness 
while these colors and imagery are, for the future, 
shut out to him. 

A young man in Pittsburg, Pa., who was known 
for his pride, imperiousness, arrogance, and dis- 
position to dictate and domineer, and for his over- 
bearing will-power and determination, and who 
was everywhere acknowledged the controlling 
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spirit among his associates, received an accidental 
blow upon the crown of his head in the region of 
Self-Esteem and Firmness, Approbativeness and 
Cautiousness, which induced the growth of a 
large bony tumor, which continued to increase 
for more than three years; it was then nearly an 
inch in elevation, extending about the same 
distance below the inner table of the s«ull. Dr. 
George McClellan, of Philadelphia, removed the 
tumor in the year 1838. What is most important 
and interesting in this case is the peculiar and 
marked change that occurred in the character of 
the individual. Dr. McClellan, in his report of 
the case, which appeared in the PHreNoLoGiIcAL 
Jovrwat, Vol. 3, No. 4, said, “ At the time of 
the operation, and until the pulsations of the ex- 
posed surface of the brain returned, he was re- 
markable for his firmness of mind and resolution. 
No patient ever bore a severe and protracted op- 
eration with more intrepidity. He sat upright in 
a chair, without any confinement, until the blood- 
vessel gave way at the close of the operation ; and 
during its performance he repeatedly inquired of 
the bystanders if it was the brain that was coming 
out under the efforts of the surgeon. It has been, 
moreover, stated by those who have known him 
well for years, that previous to this injury he had 
always been distinguished for his firmness, courage 
and independence. But soon after the operation a 
remarkable change took place in the character 
and bearing of the patient. He then became ex- 
ceedingly timid and irresolute. It would render 
him pale and almost pulseless to approach him 
with a pair of scissors for the purpose of trimming 
away his hair from the margins of the wound ; 
and the sight of a piece of lunar caustic, or a 
pair of forceps in the surgeon’s hands, would 
throw him into great trepidation. This state of 
his mental faculties continued fur some time. 
He could not even go down into a cellar contain- 
ing some plaster busts without a sense of faint- 
ness and sinking; and the operation of taking a 
cast of his head in plaster, nearly prostrated all 
the functions of his mind and body. His carriage 
also became remarkably affected. Instead of main- 
taining his natural erect posture and bearing, he 
sunk his head and shoulders into an awkward 
stoop, and looked timidly and anxiously forward, 
as if he was afraid of falling or blundering 
against a door-post. Two years after the opera- 
tion, his former firmness and intrepidity of mind 
gradually returned, and no manifestation of weak- 
ness or fear was discovered in his mental action.” 


The name of this man was Thomas Richardson, 
of Pittsburg, Pa. The operation was performed 
by Dr. George McClellan, of Philadelphia. We 
give the portrait of the min which indicates the 
appearance of the head, showing the scar from 
where the tumor was removed. 

Seconp.—If a person be endowed, naturally, 
with organs which in their balance tend to deg- 
radation and crime, can such a person be regard- 
ed as under the same moral obligations as others ? 

Answer.—No, and we do not see how any 
sensible. man would hesitate to give such an 
answer. Men differ in gifts and character as 





much as in looks, and it is a consolation to know | 
that we are to be judged by One who knows all | 


our weaknesses and the reason of them. Many a 
poor fellow is born of intemperate, diseased, or 
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dissolute parents, and inherits a sickly, excitable, 
weak, unbalanced, and we might say depraved, 
organization, just as some persons inherit weak 
lungs, distorted features or limbs; and shall we 
be told that, though a man inherits a crippled 
body, or a weak or warped mind, he is to be 
judged by the same standard of morality or held 
to the same accountability as another? Of course 
not. Read the parable of the talents recorded in 
the New Testament. ‘To one he gave five talents, 
to another two, to another one, to each according 
to his several ability.” And when the master re- 
turned, he found two of them had improved, ac- 
cording to their ability, what they had received, 
and were approved. The third, who had received 
one talent, and had ability to improve that one, 
just as effectually as either of the others had to 
improve theirs, and, like them, to have doubled it, 
had failed to do so, and was condemned ; not for 
not having ten talents, or four talents to show, 
but for not having fo talents—the original one, 
and its possible and proper improvement in the 
form of another talent. 

Tuirpv.—If a person have, according to Phre- 
nology, a low organization, is there not placed be- 
tween him and eminence an impassable barrier ? 


Answer.—Between him and pre-eminence there 
certainly is an impassable barrier, but between 
him and improvement there is no more of a 
barrier than there was between the one who re- 
ceived the five talents and improvement. Persons 
seem to lose sight of the idea, that no person ex- 
pects impossibilities from anybody; and is not 
‘the Judge of all the earth” as just as man? 
Who expects a poodle dog to wrestle with a bear ? 
or a wolf, like the hound or the mastiff? He is 
approved if he fulfill the duties that are possible 
to him. A child is never expected to do as much 
as aman; and some men are not expected to do, 
or to be as much as othere; still, we hear people 
harping about the responsibilities and moral obli- 
gations of man, and trying to throw discredit on 
Phrenology, or on the law of organization, because 
they fancy that the human race is under one 
great God-given law, which requires every human 
being to be perfect in knowledge, in goodness, 
and in grace. We believe it is just as easy for a 
child to do his duty, such duty as is justly required 
of a child, as it is for the ablest and wisest man 
to perform such duties as are justly required of 
him ; that it cost St. Paul as much effort to preach 
as he was required to preach, and to fulfill all his 
duties, as it costs the weakest disciple in modern 
times who has tried to preach. In short, respon- 
sibility is always according to capacity, and the 
light under which persons live. 

This is “ orthodoxy” to-day, and has been noth- 
ing less for 2,000 years. It is also Phrenology, 
Physiology, and sound Philosophy; nay, from the 
days of Abraham it has been the doctrine ac- 
cepted by the common sense of the world, as well 
as that clearly set forth in the sacred Scriptures, 
True, some hair-splitting, theological bigots, and 
others, who are short-sighted and timid, have 
started back in fear from the proposition, that 
mental power depends, in the present life, on the 
organization and healihy action of the brain. As- 
tronomy and Geology shared the same fate, from 
the same class. Why should Phrenology be an 
exception? . 
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THE BRITISH POETS: 
THEIR LEADING PHRENOLOGICAL ORGANS. 


[conTINVED. ] 
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SHAKSPEARE. 


[This old-style engraving was made from one of the 
most accurate likenesses of the great poet extant. The 
figures inserted in the cut indicate the location of some of 
the pbrenological organs, to wit: 21, Ideality ; 22, Imita- 
tion ; 23, Mirthfulness ; 36, 36, Causality ; 37, Comparison ; 
C, Human Nature, or power to understand mind and 
character ; D, Agreeableness.] 

To understand the author of Hamlet and Mac- 
beth is not easy; the poor and scanty materials 
of biography furnish few data; his own works 
show us all the world but himself—for Shak- 
speare was no egotist. Still, it is only by a thor- 
ough acquaintance with the poet that we can 
hope to be introduced to the man; and if long 
and intimate communion with the works which 
form the brazen monument of his fame may con- 
stitute one of the many requisites demanded for 
this analysis, the writer may at least escape the 
charge of arrogance in assuming the difficult task. 
Guided by some knowledge of the general opera- 
tions of intellect ; availing himself cf the chart 
which the poet has himself furnished, with his 
way illuminated by science, he may sound, per- 
haps, some of the channels of this “ oceanic 
mind.” But, however the effort may fail, the 
poet can not be involved in the blunder; the 
eagle’s flight will not be less high because he 
soars beyond our vision. Most of the efforts to 
analyze the intellect before us have either turned 
too much upon his merely acquired information, 
or upon the mystic qualities of his genius, which, 
by some, have been represented as absolutely in- 
dependent of all knowledge. Certain critics have 
enumerated the various kinds and degrees of his 
information, while others have dealt in the usual 
commonplace matter about the indescribable op- 
erations of mind. He is so accurate in the use of 
legal technicalities, says one, that he must have 
possessed the knowledge of the lawyer! He wrote 
so well upon pathology, cries Asculapius, that he 
was certainly intima-e with the library of the 
physician! Such was his knowledge of the Bible 
and polemics, says the divine, that he was even a 
good theologian! The enthusiast of Shakspeare 
here steps in. seizes upon these acknowledgments, 
and claims for his favorite the united wisdom of 
the divine, the lawyer, and the physician! But 
he has not yet created a Shakspeare. All these 
qualities, in certain degrees, he indeed possess- 
ed. But he poss+ssed something more. What 
was that? Now we approach the difficulty of 
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our task. Glorious minds are handed down to 
us in the annals of history; profound students 
of nature have been nurtured in our own 
lovely land. We can claim the intellect that 
arrested the forked lightning in its course, and 
directed it harmless from the habitations of man. 
But what shall we say of Shakspeare? Shall we 
search the lexicon of eulogy, and conceal our 
ignorance under high-sounding epithets? No: 
these superlatives may commend, but they do not 
describe ; they leave the objects they praise as 
abstract and intangible as before; the question 
is not thus easily solved. Let us see how Cole- 
ridge, a man who blended the enthusiasm of the 
poet with the strength of the philosopher, an- 
swered the same question—‘‘ What shall we say 
of Shakspeare?” ‘ Why, even this: that Shak- 
speare, no mere child of nature—-no automaton of 
genius—possessed by the spirit, not possessing it 
—first studied patiently, meditated deeply, un- 
derstood minutely, till knowledge became habit- 
ual and intuitive, and at length brought forth 
that stupendous power which placed him without 
an equal in his own rank—which seated him on 
one of the two glory-smitten summits of the poetic 
mountain, with Milton as his compeer, not rival.” 


This is one of the very best pictures of the 
progress of a great mind; and beautiful and 
philosophical is the distinction between possessing 
and being possessed by the spirit. There is here 
no cant about knowledge that never was acquired 
—no claims of impossibility—none of the mysti- 
cism so common in most attempts to describe the 
divine attributes of genius. He traces the up- 
ward course of one of nature’s most gifted sons; 
his mind he supposes intuitive, but it became so— 
wonderful as was its flight, he knows it was 
through the regions of real knowledge. Still, 
this is but,a description of the modes, the 
modifications of the great poet’s mind; of the 
elements of that mind, there is nothing said. 
So far as mere means may modify and improve 
original forces of mind, these remarks of Cole- 
ridge are highly discriminative; but before 
such means will ever be employed, there must 
be certain impelling powers—certain imperious 
wants naturally tending to such a course. When 
we ascribe the resulis of genius to wisely-chosen 
and well-adapted means, we should not forget that 
we assume a capacity equal to great discrimina- 
tion and enlarged comparison ; in shor’, to the 
power of reasoning. ‘‘ To study patiently,” at 
least supposes a mind susceptible of improvement, 
and aware of its wants; “‘to meditate deeply,” 
implies a high order of the thinking principle ; 
**to understand minutely, and become intuitive,” 
absolutely demands an organization originally 
active, of extraordinary endowments, and prone 
to great exaltation and habitual exercise. 

Thus writes the ingenious author of the “ Phi- 
losophy of the Human Voice,” while contesting 
the usual notions of the qualities of genius: 
** Let those who are deluded by this mystic no- 
tion of genius, turn from the impostors who can 
not describe an attribute which they do not un- 
derstand, Let them go to the great sachems of 
mankind, and learn from the real possessors of it 
how much of its manner may be described ; they 
will tell us that genius, in its high meaning, is 
always enthusiastic—always characterized by its 





love of an object in its means as well as its ends.” 
We have now before us one of the greatest sa- 
chems of mankind, and purpose through him to 
learn the nature of real genius—of genius in its 
high meaning. It will be seen that the phrenol- 
ogist does not teach, as is so often laid to his 
charge, that a mere conformation of brain is the 
only measure of knowledge, for he, of all men, is 
most interested in the rational discipline of mind ; 
and to this culture—pursued in harmony with a 
sound philosophy, as well as to original endow- 
ments—he looks for the most enduring triumphs 
of mind. ‘Genius, in its high meaning,” says 
the author above cited, ‘‘ is always enthusiastic.” 
Bat this enthusiasm, is it not as various as the 
different attributes which constitute it? Has 
any one an equal enthusiasm for all the arts and 
sciences? Could Bacon have written Hamlet, or 
Shakspeare the Novum Organum ? or could either 
have composed the Messiah cf Handel? The 
philosopher of the human voice, could he have 
written with the same power, the same profound 
analysis, upon mechanics, as he has done in aid 
of a beautiful and useful art? But enthusiasm 
is an attribute of genius, and “ the love of an ob- 
ject, in its means as well as its end,” it has ever 
cherished But is it necessarily peculjar to geni- 
us—does it accurately define it? Who has more 
enthusiasm in his own pursuit than the intensely 
avaricious man—who has a greater love of his ob- 
ject in its means as well as its end? 


Before entering upon the phrenology of Shak- 
speare, let us illustrate the description of Cole- 
ridge, and the nice distinction among men of ge- 
nius, by applying the principles of our science. 
An individual may have an unusual development 
of certain organs which constitute the genius for 
painting, poetry, or some particular art—he is 
“ possessed by the spirit.” But in consequence 
of comparative deficiency in reflective intellect— 
positive deficiency in firmness, and some other 
qualities—in fine, for want of harmonious balance, 
he is rather the ‘‘ automaton of genius”—he does 
not possess the spirit, gifted with the greatest 
powers he yet needs, the power of wi//, that mon- 
arch of the mind that commands, molds, and di- 
rects all these gifts to the attainment of certain 
ends. Such organizations manifest great ability, 
but often leave the world without any adequate 
memorial of their powers. Others, again, become 
the masters of themselves, wield with effect the 
power they have, understand their own strength, 
and attain an overruling consciousness. They 
* possess the spirit,” and seldom die before they 
are able to boast, with Horace, that “‘ they have 
executed a monument more lasting than brass.” 
We will now briefly advert to those fundamental 
conditions of phrenology which «re found united 
in Shakspeare, intending to give a more minute 
analysis in the course of this article. His head 
was large, and strikingly developed in the intel- 
lectual region. His temperament we may infer 
to have been mixed—a combination of nervous, 
sanguine, and bilious. We refer to his works for 
the appropriate manifestations. His moral or- 
gans were unquestionably high—referring again 
to his works—particularly Benevolence. Now let 
the reader pause, and carefully examine the 
engraving which adorns this article, considered 
the most accurate likeness extant. Mark the un- 





usual height, breadth, and depth of the forehead ; 
behold the sweeping brow, indicating wonderful 
perceptive powers—the obvious expansion of the 
reflective region—the language-lit eye—the eur- 
passing benevolence—and on either side, above 
the temples, and partially covered by hair, the 
dome where beauty sits weaving her glowing 
thoughts—the graceful swell of Ideality—and, 
remembering that he has before his eye one of the 
‘foremost men of all the world”—the poet who 
“exhausted worlds, and then imagined new”— 
ask himself whether this extraordinary corre- 
spondence of manifestation with phrenological 
conditions be only a curious coincidence? But 
all these conditions, implying as they do wonderful 
powers, and which, in the very nature of organ- 
ization, could not be dormant, but would delight 
by their manifestation, yet do not with the ac- 
curacy which belongs to science, and is demanded 
by the subject, define the exaltation and fervid 
energy of this myriad-minded man, the grandeur, 
the brilliancy, the ever-active wit, the profound 
discrimination, and the harmony which reigned 
among all these, by means of which they were held 
in rigid subservience to the reasoning faculty. 
These well known attributes of the great master 
of song are not necessarily included in the con- 
ditions above enumerated. Not to be misunder- 
stood, we will here premise that there are several 
modes of activity peculiar to all the intellectual 
faculties, ranging from simple perception to con- 
ception, imagination, or the creative power. The 
larger and more active an organ, the greater is 
the tendency to the exalted mode; but however 
large the brain, and well-developed, if the tem- 
perament be dull and phlegmatic, there is no nat- 
ural propension to the state; if it be attained in 
this case, the stimulus must come from without— 
must be unusual, and is not the result of internal 
energy. Hence very lymphatic persons are sel- 
dom imaginative—seldom create, either in phi- 
losophy or poetry; and hence, too, the Bacons, 
Byrons, Miltons, and Shakspeares are never of 
dull and lymphatic organization. Though these 
truths are familiar to most students of the sci- 
ence, yet, as the different modes and gradations 
of activity are not sufficiently adverted to, it is 
thought proper to repeat them. And in the more 
philosophic part of our science, so often misunder- 
stood and misrepresented, it may indeed be said, 
in the words of our bard— 
“Truth can never be confirmed enough, 
Though doubts did ever sleep.” 

It is possible, we say, that the conditions above 
ascribed to the organization of Shakspeare might 
have existed without the splendid manifestations 
of that organization ; and for the reason, that the 
glorious type, the priceless gem—detected in it by 
the glance of science—might never nave been de- 
veloped—might never have reached the consum- 
mate-.bloom—insidious disease might have checked 
or nipped, if it did not destroy the bud. But let 
it be remembered, we speak of these conditions in 
the abstract ; the living head would offer indica- 
tions which could not be mistaken. For we sup- 
pose that Shakspeare honored nature’s stamp— 
obeyed the mighty instinct she implanted, and 
thus attained, by the gradations marked by Cole- 
ridge, the studious, meditative, intuitive power of 
every intellectual organ. It is from such a brain 
—thus endowed with strength, activity, harmo- 
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nious balance— and thus progressing, fulfilling its 
destiny, and directing its energies to poetry and 
the drama—that the Othellos, Macbeths, and 
Hamlets spring forth as surely, as irresistibly as 
the unobstructed current flows from the fount- 
ain ! 

That he at some period of his life was a stu- 
dent, can no more be doubted than that his works 
display an extraordinary amount of such knowl- 
edge as books can supply ; but he who endeavors 
to find the power of the bard in any branch of 
human knowledge, will assuredly fail. The in- 
formation which books could best afford, he sought 
from them. Of what the busy scenes of life ex- 
hibited, he became the intelligent spectator. 
What the heart of man concealed, he traced in 
the complex motives revealed in his actions, by 
applying the touchstone of his own universal sym- 
pathy. But to all these investigations he brought 
the mind of a Shakspeare. Books, nature, and 
men were all subjected to a scrutiny that could 
not be deceived. They were all, too, but so many 
means; the end was wisdom. He never, there- 
fore, by any false preferences, contracted the 
sphere of his intellectual vision; or, in the pur- 
suit of real knowledge, prided himself with some 
little rivulet which he mistook for the ocean. And 
if he ranked not high among the schoolmen of his 
day, it was because he knew “‘ there were more 
things in heaven and earth than was dreamt of in 
their philosophy.” But the acquired information 
of Shakspeare, meaning thereby such as he amass- 
ed from books, has been much exaggerated ; and 
we are not of those who ascribe to him all that 
was known in his day. Ben Jonson was doubt- 
less his superior in classical attainments, and 
Bacon unquestionably excelled all his cotempora- 
ries in enlarged scientific views. We have heard 
of an enthusiast who not only believed his favor- 
ite well versed in all the arts and sciences of his 
own day, but that he had actually anticipated 
most of the pretended discoveries of posterity. 
Thoroughly read in his author, the manner in 
which he would support these lofty claims was ex- 
ceedingly ingenious and amusing. Upon an occa- 
sion, some years since, of a supposed discovery of 
Captain Symes, that the earth was Aollow, and 
could be entered at the poles, a friend demanded 
of the lover of Shakspeare any intimation in the 
works of his favorite of the new system. He at 
once responded : “ This idea has assuredly been 
stolen from the greatest philosopher of the world ; 
does he not say in Othello— 

* Heaven stops the nose at it, 

And the moon winks; the bawdy wind, that kisses 

All she meets, is hush‘d within the hollow mine 

Of earth, and will not hear it ?’” 
But in the operations of the mind, as manifested 
in the world—in its various struggles in health 
and disease—in the terrible perversions of insan- 
ity, “like sweet bells jangled out of tune and 
harsh”—in such knowledge Shakspeare probably 
excelled all men of his time. 

He seems early to have discovered, that “the 
proper study of mankind is man ;” and all knowl- 
edge which bears immediately upon his subject he 
seems to have pondered. History, physiology, 
and especially pathology, as presenting the human 
mind modified by disease, were not neglected, as 
whole scenes in his plays might be cited to prove. 
We have heard of a volume compiled from his 





works by a physician, entirely relating to his 
own profession ; and most writers on insanity il- 
lustrate their subject by large draughts from the 
same fountain. The poet seems to have known 
that the mysteries of the soul could be best studied 
and unraveled through the medium of its mortal 
instrument. Thus, at least, he did study it; and 
hence the accuracy, depth, and philosophic dis- 
cernment which characterize his writings when 
man is the subject of reflection. We now ap- 
proach what we believe to be the broadly. marked, 
the unmistakable distinction between the truly 
great poet and the elegant rhymer, who imagines 
the farther he departs from all that is natural, 
the higher he soars in sublimity ; but nothing is 
more sublime than truth, and she is equally the 
object of the great poet and profound philosopher ; 
in their mutual love of her their characters grad- 
ually unite, and the line which distinguishes 
them becomes less distinct. There is not, per- 
haps, a single instance of a really great poet with- 
out the spirit of an elevated philosophy. ‘The 
poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling,” often descries 
those great truths which the philosopher obtains 
only after forging long chains of deductions; but 
these truths become unto each other the materials 
for a world, which, so far as the mass of mankind 
is concerned, is equally ideal to both. 

To talk of the ignorance of Shakspeare, as some 
do, in order to enhance his genius, is exceedingly 
unphilosophical ; it is impossible a mind like his 
can be ignorant, even as relates to general in- 
formation, or knowledge of books. The merely 
illustrative matter of the comprehensive thinker 
must be drawn from an infinite variety of sources ; 
and though the veriest groundwork of his mind, 
can only be amassed by one having an intuitive 
perception of the great truth, that all human 
knowledge is a circle, which, however marked 
and divided by technical and sophistical distinc- 
tions, has its center in the contemplative man. 
The various methods of study are of little conse- 
quence when we talk of master spirits, for the 
progress of all original genius is ever in accord- 
ance with its organization. From Plato and Aris- 
totle down to the days of Bacon, omitting fortu- 
nate discoverers of half-developed truths, whose 
intellectual stature has been much overrated— 
every consummate genius destined to leave its en- 
during impress and act upon the thinking world 
for ages, no matter what the medium through 
which he spoke—metaphysics, natural philosophy, 
or through a far-reaching and elevated poesy— 
has been scarcely more remarkable for the living 
truths he brought from darkness than for the 
wide and various sources whence. he deduced 
them. We have been too long content to measure 
knowledge by the standard of the schools, although 
the folly of doing so has been repeatedly rebuked 
by the greatest of the race. Shakspeare belongs 
not to the class of partial geniuses. His was a 
mind which, though possessed of the greatest fa- 
cility in acquisition, was not content with the 
mere exercise of m*mory—using the word in its 
phrenological sense, as one of the lower modes of 
action of all the intellectual faculties—but assim- 
ilated, and was constantly tending to the higher 
state of thought—conception, the great creative 
power—the peculiar attribute of exalted genius. 
Man was to the bard of Avon as a nucleus around 
which he gathered all that affiliated with the 





subject; and though in certain departments he 
was inferior to some of his cotemporaries, it is 
probable that no intellect of his day experienced 
a higher and more sustained activity of all the 
intellectual faculties ascribed by Phrenology to 
man. The proper aliment of each, having under- 
gone the alchymic process of his ever-musing 
mind, might easily, without the trouble of careful 
selection, be arrayed before the readers of the 
JourNAL; but it would be something worse than 
supererogatory. We will, however, by short quota- 
tions, illustrate the philosophical manifestation of 
his very large Benevolence; for to the diffused 
and far-reaching spirit of this organ, united with 
others, we are indebted for his “ language pic- 
tures” of the mental miseries of the great, as well 
as the physical sufferings of the lowest of his 
race. Thus does he penetrate into the anxious, 
sleepless chamber of a king— 
“ Oh, sleep! 
Nature’s soft nurse! how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 


And steep my senses in forgetfulness ? 
* * . * * * 
Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy mast, 
Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his brain 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge ; 
And in the visitations of the winds, 
That take the ruffian billows by their tops, 
Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With deaf ning clamors in the slippery shrouds, 
That with the noise even death awakes? 
Canst thou, oh, partial sleep, give thy repose 
To the wet sea-boy, in an hour so rude, 
And in the calmest and the stillest hour, 
With all appliances and means to boot, 
Deny it to a king ?” 
And thus he extends his sympathy to an humbler 
sphere The lines are spoken by Lear, in the 
midst of a storm. 
“ Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 
How shall your houseless heads, and unfed sides, 
Your loop’d and window’d raggedness defend you 
From seasons such as these? 0, I have ta’en 
Too little care of this! Take physic, pomp ; 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou may’st shake the superfiux to them, 
And show the heavens more just.” 


His works teem with similar examples ; his 
benevolence embraced all human things—all suf- 
fering, whether it existed in the palace or the cot- 
tage—whether the heaving bosom was hid by the 
robes and furr’d gowns,” or exposed to the 
“ peltings of the pitiless storm” by the ‘loop’d 
and window’d raggedness” of want. 

If any student of Phrenology wishes to observe 
and feel the manifestations of Ideality and Tune 
in their highest modes of activity, let him read 
certain portions of the “‘ Tempes: ;” and if he can 
arouse his own faculties to a perfect sympathy 
with the scenes, he will be transported to the 
** Enchanted Isle,” the “ delicate Ariel” will float 
in beauty before his eye, Prospero will wave his 
magic wand, and the air be filled with “all the 
linked sweetness of sound.” 

[To BE CONTINUVED.] 





Ir a man had a perfectly harmonious organiza- 
tion, and his circumstances were not decidedly 
unfavorable, he could generally conduct himself 
with propriety ; but the best are liable to be 
thrown off their balance, hence all need to say, 
** Lead us not into temptation.” 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 
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THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 
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Man differs from the brutes in this—that, instead of blind instincts, 
he is furnished with reason, which enables him to study himself, the 
external world, and their mutual relations; and to pursue the conduct 
which these point out as beneficial. It is by examining the structure, 
modes of action, and objects of the various parts of his constitution, that 
man discovers what his duties of performance and abstinence in regard 
to health really are. This proposition may be illustrated in the follow- 
ing manner. The skin has innumerable pores, and serves as an outlet 
for the waste particles of the body. The quantity of noxious matter 
excreted through these pores in twenty-four hours is, on the very 
lowest estimate, about twenty-four ounces. If the passage of this 
matter be obstructed so that it is retained in the body, the quality of 
the blood is deteriorated by its presence, and the general health, which 
greatly depends on the state of the blood, suffers. The nature of per- 
spired matter is such, that it is apt, in consequence of the evaporation 
of its watery portion, to be condensed and clog the pores of the skin; 
and hence the necessity for washing the surface frequently, so as to 
keep the pores open, and allow perspiration freely to proceed. The 
clothing, moreover, must be so porous and clean, as readily to absorb 
and allow a passage to the matter perspired, otherwise the same result 
ensues as from the impurity of the skin, namely, the arrest, or diminu- 
tion, of the process of perspiration. Nor is this all. The skin is an 
absorbing as well as an excreting organ, and foreign substances in con- 
tact with it are sucked into its pores and introduced into the blood. 
When cleanliness is neglected, therefore, the evil consequences are 
twofold: first, the pores, as we have mentioned, are clogged, and per- 
spiration obstructed ; and, secondly, part of the noxious matter left on 
the skin or clothing, is absorbed into the system, where it produces 
hurtful effects. From such an exposition of the structure and functions 
of the skin, the necessity for cleanliness of person and clothing becomes 
abundantly evident ; and the corresponding duty is more likely to be 
performed by those who know these details, and are convinced of their 
importance, than by persons impelled by injunctions alone. In some 
parts of the East, ablution of the body is justly regarded as a duty of 
religion; but you need not be told how extensively this duty is neg- 
lected in our own country. When men become enlightened, attention 
to cleanliness will be regarded as an important duty, akin to temper- 
ance, honesty, or piety. = 

I might, in like manner, describe the structure and modes of action 
of the bones, muscles, blood-vessels, nerves, and brain ; and demonstrate 
to you that the necessity for bodily and mental labor, for temperance, 
for attention to ventilation, for judicious clothing, and a great variety of 
other observances, is written by the finger of God in the framework of 
our bodies. This, however, belongs to Physiology ; and here I assume 
that you have studied and understand the leading facts of that subject, 
I limit myself to two observations. First, Exercise of the bones and 
muscles is labor; and labor, instead of being a curse to man, is a posi- 
tive source of his well-being and enjoyment. It is only excessive labor 
that is painful; and in a well-ordered community there should be no 
necessity for painfully exhausting exertion. Secondly, Exercise of the 
brain is synonymous with mental activity, which may be intellectual, 
or moral, or animal, according to the faculties which we employ. 
Mental inactivity, therefore, implies inactivity of the brain; and as the 
brain is the fountain of nervous energy to the whole system, the pun- 
ishment of neglecting its exercise is great and severe—consisting in 
feelings of lassitude, uneasiness, fear, and anxiety; vague desires, 
sleepless nights, and a general consciousness of discomfort, with inca- 
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pacity to escape from suffering; all which poison life at its source, and 
render it thoroughly miserable. Well-regulated mental activity, com- 
bined with due bodily exercise, on the other hand, is rewarded with 
gay, joyous feelings, an inward alacrity to discharge all our duties, a 
good appetite, sound sleep, and a general consciousness of happiness 
that causes days and years to fleet away without leaving a trace of 
physical suffering behind. 

While moderate and proportionate exercise of all the bodily and 
mental functions is essential to health, we must be equally careful, in 
order to preserve this invaluable blessing, to shun over-exertion and 
excessive mental excitement. Owing to the constitution of British so- 
ciety, it is very difficult to avoid, in our habitual conduct, one or other 
of the extremes now mentioned. Many persons, born to wealth, have 
few motives to exertion; and such individuals, particularly females, 
often suffer grievously in their health and happiness from want of ra- 
tional objects of pursuit, calculated to excite and exercise their minds 
and bodies. Others, again, who do not inherit riches from their ances- 
tors, are tempted to overtask themselves in acquiring them, frequently 
to support an expensive style of living, which vanity leads them to re- 
gard as necessary to social consideration. At this season, how many 
of us, after beginning our labors long before the sun dawns upon our 
city, find it difficult to snatch even this late hour (8 o’clock), at which 
we now assemble, from our pressing and yet unfulfilled business en- 
gagements! The same state of society exists in the United States of 
America, and the same effects ensue. Dr. Caldwell, one of the orna- 
ments of that country, in his work on Physical Education, introduces 
some excellent remarks on the tendency of the embroilment of party 
politics and religious differences to over-excite the brain and produce 
insanity, and also dyspepsia or indigestion, which, says he, is more 
nearly allied to insanity than is commonly supposed. ‘So true is this,” 
he adds, **that the one is not unfrequently converted into the other, 


and often alternates with it. The lunatic is usually a dyspeptic during 


his lucid intervals; and complaints, which begin in some form of gas- 
tric derangement, turn, in many instances, to madness. Nor is this 
all. In families where mental derangement is hereditary, the members 
who escape that complaint are more than usually obnoxious to dyspep- 
sia. It may be added, that dyspeptics and lunatics are relieved by the 
same modes of treatment, and that their maladies are induced, for the 
most part, by the same causes. The passions of grief, jealousy, anger, 
and envy impair the digestive power; and dyspepsia is often cured by 
abandoning care and business, and giving rest to the brain. It ‘s chiefly 
for this reason that a visit to a watering-place is so beneficial. The 
agitations of commercial speculation, and too eager pursuit of wealth, 
have the same effect with party politics and religious controversy in 
over-exciting the brain; and hence, in all probability, the inordinate 
extent of insanity and indigestion in Britain, and still more in the Uni- 
ted States.” 


In opposition to these obvious dictates of reason, two objections are 
generally urged. The first is, that persons who are always taking care 
of their health, generally ruin it; their heads are filled with hypochon- 
driacal fancies and alarms, and they become habitual valetudinarians. 
The answer to this remark is, that all such persons are already valetu- 
dinarians before they begin to experience the anxiety about their 
health here described; they are already nervous or dyspeptic, the 
victims of a morbid condition of body attended by uneasiness of mind, 
which last they ascribe to the state of their health. They are essen- 
tially in the right as to the main cause of their distress, for their men- 
tal anxiety certainly does proceed from disorder of their organic func- 
tions. Their chief error lies in this, that their efforts to regain health 
are not directed by knowledge, and in consequence lead to no benefi- 
cial result. They take quack medicines, or follow some foolish observ- 
ances, instead of subjecting themselves patiently and perseveringly to a 
judicious regimen in diet, and regular exercise, accompanied by amuse- 
ment, and relaxation—the remedies dictated by the organic Jaws. 
This last procedure alone constitutes a proper care of health; and no 
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one becomes an invalid or a hypochondriac from adopting it. On the 
contrary, many individuals, in consequence of this rational obedience 
to the organic laws, have ceased to suffer under the maladies which 
previously afflicted them. 

The second objection is, that many persons live in sound health to a 
good old age, who never take any care of themselves at all ; whence it 
is inferred that the safest plan is to follow their example and act on all 
occasions as impulse prompts, never doubting that our health, if we 
pursue this manly course, will take care of itself. In answer to this 
objection I observe, that constitutions differ widely in the amount of 
their native stamina, and consequently in the extent of tear and wear 
and bad treatment which they are able to sustain without being ruined ; 
and that, for this reason, one individual may be comparatively little in- 
jured by a course of action which would prove fatal to another with a 
feebler natural frame. 

The grand principle of the philosophy which I am now teaching is, 
that the natural laws really admit of no exceptions, end that specific 
causes, sufficient to account for the apparent exceptions, exist in every 
instance. Some of these individuals may have enjoyed very robust 
constitutions, which it was difficult to subvert: others may have in- 
dulged in excesses only at intervals, passing an intermediate period in 
abstinence, and permitting the powers of nature to re-adjust themselves 
and recover their tone, before they committed a new debauch; while 
others may have led an extremely active life, passing much of their 
time in the open air; a mode of being which enables the constitution 
to withstand a greater extent of intemperance than it can resist with 
sedentary employment. But of one and all of these men we may safe- 
ly affirm, that if they had obeyed the organic laws, they would have 
lived still longer and more happily than they did by infringing them: 
and in the course of my observations, I have never seen an example of 
an individual who perseveringly proceeded in a course of intemperance, 
either sensual or mental-—that is, who habitually overtasked his stomach 
or his brain—who did not permanently ruin his health, usefulness, and 
enjoyment ; I, therefore, can not believe in the supposed exceptions to 
the organic laws. On the contrary, I have seen many of the most ro- 
bust and energetic boys, who were my school companions, sink into 
premature graves, from reckless reliance on their strength and disre- 
gard of external injurious influences; while the more feeble, but more 
prudent, survive. 

One source of error on this subject may be traced to the widely 
prevailing ignorance which exists regarding the structure and functions 
of the body; in consequence of which, danger is frequently present, 
unknown to those who unthinkingly expose themselves to its ap- 
proach. 

If you have marked a party of young men, every one of whom is 
unacquainted with the currents, sand-banks, and rocks, visible and in- 
visible, with which the Frith of Forth is studded, proceeding in a boat 
on a pleasure-sail, you may have seen them all alert, and fall of fun 
and frolic ; and if the day was calm and the sea smooth, you may have 
observed them return in the evening well and happy, and altogether 
unconscious of the dangers to which their ignorance had exposed them. 
They may repeat the experiment, and succeed, by a fortunate combi- 
nation of circumstances, again and again; but how different would be 
the feelings of a prudent and experienced pilot, who knew every part 
of the channel, and who saw that on one day they had passed within 
three inches of a sunken rock, on which, if they had struck, their boat 
would have been smashed to pieces; on another, had escaped by a 
few yards a dangerous sand-bank ; and on a third, had with great diffi- 
culty been able to extricate themselves from a current which was rap- 
idly carrying them on a precipitous and rocky shore! The pilot’s anx- 
iety would probably be fully justified at length, by the occurrence of one 
or other of those mischances, or by the upsetting of the boat in a 
squall, its destruction in a mist, or its driving out to sea when the wind 
aided an ebbing tide. 

This is not an imaginary picture. In my own youth I happened to 
form one of such an inconsiderate party. The wind rose on us, and 





all our strength applied to the oars scarcely sufficed to enable us to pull 
round a point of rock, on which the sea was beating with so much 
force, that had we struck on it, our frail bark would never have with- 
stood a second shock. Scarcely had we escaped this danger, when we 
ran right in the way of a heavy man-of-war’s boat, scudding at the rate 
of ten miles an hour before the wind, and which would have run us 
down, but for the amazing promptitude of her crew, who in an instant 
extended twenty brawny arms over the side of their own boat, seized 
ours, and held it above water by main force, till they were able to clear 
away by our stern. The adventure was terminated by our being pick- 
ed up by a revenue cutter, and brought safely into Leith harbor at a 
late hour in the evening. I have reflected since on the folly and pre- 
sumptuous confidence of that excursion ; but I never was aware of the 
full extent of the danger, until, many years subsequently, I saw a reg- 
ular chart of the Frith, in which the shoals, sunken rocks, and currents 
were conspicuously laid down for the direction of pilots who navigate 
these waters. ’ 

Thus it is with rash, reckless, ignorant youth in regard to health. 
Each folly or indiscretion that, through some combination of fortunate 
circumstances, has been committed without immediate punishment, 
emboldens them to venture on greater irregularities, until, in an evil 
hour, they are caught in a violation of the organic laws that consigns 
them to the grave. Those who have become acquainted with the 
structure, functions, and laws of the vital organs see the conduct of 
these blind adventurers on the ocean of life in the same light that I 
regarded our youthful voyage after I had become acquainted with the 
chart of the Frith. There is an unspeakable difference between a be- 
lief in safety founded only on utter ignorance of the existence of danger, 
and that which arises from a knowledge of all the sunken rocks and 
eddies in the stream, and from a practical pilot’s skill in steering clear 
of them all. The pilot is as gay and joyous as they ; but his joy arises 
from well-grounded assurance of safety ; theirs from ignorance of dan- 
ger. He is cheerful, yet always observant, cautious, and alert. They 
are happy, because they are unobservant and heedless. When danger 
comes, he shuns it by his skill, or meets and conquers it. They escape 
it by accident, or perish unwittingly in the gulf. 

The last observation which I make on this head is, that, in regard to 
health, nature may be said to allow us to run with her an account-cur- 
rent, in‘which many small transgressions seem at the time to be fol- 
lowed by no penalty, when, in fact, they are all charged to the debit 
side of the account, and, after the lapse of years, are summed up and 
closed by a fearful balance against the transgressor. Do any of you 
know individuals, who, for twenty years, have persevered in frequent 
feastings, who all that time bave been constant diners out or diners at 
home, or the soul of convivial meetings, prolonged into far advanced 
hours of the morning, and who have resisted every warning and admo- 
nition from friends, and proceeded in the confident belief that neither 
their health nor strength were impaired by such a course? Nature 
kept an account-current with such men. She had at first placed a 
strong constitution and vigorous health to their credit, and they had 
drawn on it day by day, believing that, because she did not instantly 
strike the balance against them and withdraw her blessing, she was 
keeping no note of their follies. But mark the close. At the end of 
twenty years, or less, you will find them dying of palsy, apoplexy, water 
in the chest, or some other disease clearly referable to their protracted 
intemperance ; or, if they escape death, you will see them become 
walking shadows, the ghosts of their former selves—the beacons, in 
short, set up by nature to warn others that she does not, in any instance, 
permit her laws to be transgressed with impunity. If sedulous instruc- 
tion in the Jaws of health would not assist the reason and moral and re- 
ligious feelings of such persons to curb their appetites, and avoid these 
consequences, they must be reckless indeed. At least, until this shall 
have been tried and failed, we should never despair, or consider their 
case and condition as beyond the reach of improvement. 


It must be allowed, however, that the dangers arising to health from 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE ELEVEN. ] 
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T. B. THORPE. 
BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

History affords innumerable instances of the 
combination of artistic and literary ability. In 
modern times we find that Sir Joshua Reynolds 
was equally great as a writer and a painter. 
Northcote, Sir M. A. Shee, and Leslie, are other 
examples of Royal Academicians of the highest 
literary abilities. Our own Allston, had he never 
touched a pencil, would have ranked among our 
greatest literary celebrities. Sterne has left be- 
hind him some finedrawings. Dickens is no com- 
mon artist, and Thackeray relates, that it was the 
rejection by the publishers of his illustrations he 
made for the earlier works of Dickens that forced 
him to take up the pen. Allston advised Wasb- 
ington Irving to adopt Art as a profession. It 
is not, therefore, remarkable that we find Col. 
Thorpe suddenly rising upon public notice as an 
artist, though known for so many years only for 
his literary labors. 

T. B. Thorpe was born on the Ist day of March, 
1815, in Westfield, Mass. His parents, however, 
at the time, or soon afterward, became residents 
of New York city, in which place his father, an 
eminent clergyman, died in 1819. Throughout 
life Mr. Thorpe has displayed great fondness for 
artistic pursuits, impelled, as it were, in spite of 
engagements in other business, by an overwhelm- 
ing influence, to use the pencil. At seventeen he 
was a pupil under the tuition of the same master 
with the now distinguished C. L. Elliott, Esq., at 
which time a friendship was formed between these 
two persons that has ever been remarkable for 
its constancy. While a student of Art, Mr. Thorpe 
illustrated one of Irving’s stories—‘‘The Bold 
Dragoon,” a scene laid in Bruges. It is a curious 
fact, illustrative of his literalness, that the houses 
in this picture are from examples he found among 
the gabled roofs existing at the time among the old 
Knickerbockers in this city and Albany. The 
painting was exhibited in the old Academy of Arts, 
in Barclay Street, and purchased by Dr. McKay, 
and we believe was presented by him to Washing- 
ton Irving. At the time we speak of, Art was com- 
paratively an unappreciated pursuit, and its 
disciples had but little encouragement or sym- 
pathy. These facts had their influence on Mr. 
Thorpe, who, abandoning his pencil, entered a 
New England college, where he remained nearly 
four years; and then, in company with some 
Southern students, he went South, and eventually 
established himself in Louisiana, in which State 
he lived nearly twenty years. 

His pen, instead of his pencil, now became the 
medium of the expression of his thoughts. The 
gloomy grandeur of the Mississippi River, the soli- 
tudes of the primitive forests, and the wild life he 
came in contact with, were described in a series of 
sketches under the signature of ‘‘ Tom Owen, the 
Bee Hunter,” which for graphic description have 
never been surpassed, and their popularity at once 
established for their author a reputation on 
both sides of the Atlantic. In fact, Col. Thorpe 
inaugurated the school, if you please, of West- 
ern sketches, which really contain most of our 
genuine American literature, he preceding all 
others in the field; but, while his sketches have 
never been equaled in humor or power, the supe- 
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rior refinement and delicacy that characterized his 
efforts, place them deservedly in the highest rank. 
In the many years Mr. Thorpe resided in the 
South he devoted much of his time to artistic pur- 
suits; indulged in a quiet way in the recrea- 
tion of fishing and hunting, his personal experi- 
ence being the foundation of most of his stories, 
or the repetition of tales he heard around the 
camp-fires. Among his earliest-formed acquaint- 
ances in the South was Col. Z. Taylor, afterward 
the hero of Buena Vista and President of the 
United States. When the war broke out, Mr. 
Thorpe went with the Louisiana volunteers to 
the Rio Grande, the bearer of important dis- 
patches to Gen. Taylor, and as correspondent 
of his own paper. In this “‘ campaign” of actual 
war he won his title of colonel. His graphic let- 
ters detailing the battles and incidents of the 8th 
and 9th of May were among the first that reached 
the United States, and the impression they made 
on the public mind is shown in the fact, that his 
heroes have ever maintained the most prominent 
place in the recollections of the war. Subse- 
quently he published two handsome volumes en- 
titled, «Our Army on the Rio Grande,” and “Our 
Army at Monterey,” which contain much of all 
that is really valuable of the movements of our 
army in the “ Northern line.” A 

Six years ago Col. Thorpe visited New York 
city, with the intention of making an extended 
visit. He soon formed profitable business engage- 
ments ofa literary character with Harper Brothers, 
and for a time was a constant contributor to their 
monthly, his articles being commended for a 
happy combination of pleasant and useful matter, 
and also for the superior illustrations, the sketches 
being either from his own pencil, or most happy 
selections. These literary engagements finally 
suggested a permanent residence in the North, 
and Col. Thorpe purchased for himself a house in 
Brooklyn, and quietly settled there. 

As might have been expected, he gradually 
formed acquaintances with the best artists, and 
spent occasionally a leisure moment in their studios. 
The effect was to revive in him the slumbering but 
never eradicated passion for Art, and he soon filled 
his room with sketches, few of which he ever ex- 
hibited even to his most intimate friends. Two 
years ago he visited for the third time Niagara 
Falls. An old idea came upor him with intense 
force—a desire to put them upon canvas. The 
magnificent triumphs of two of our best artists 
still left the field unoccupied, and determined to 
paint the entire falls, if it were possible, he 
commenced his studies. Few points of interest 
escaped his pencil; his sectional views were finally 
wrought into sketches of the entire falls, and 
these combined results again touched up from 
nature. Thus prepared by intense study and the 
most thorough reflection, he commenced, now 
nearly a year ago, what was destined to be his 
great picture of Niagara, and, judging from the 
universal praise it has received from the press, it 
will have an extraordinary popularity, not only as 
a work of art, but also for being the first entire 
view of the falls which has ever been painted. 

Mr. Thorpe has been spoken of as an amateur 
artist, which he is only in the sense that he has 
ever been unobtrusive of his artistic abilities, and 
has not made his pictures to any marked extent a 
matter of sale; yet there are pictures of his scat- 
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tered over the country which are appreciated by 
their owners above price. In the capital of 
Louisiana is a full-length portrait of Gen. Z. 
Taylor, as he appeared on the battle-field of Buena 
Vista, owned by the State, that for all the ele- 
ments of a great picture finds no equal in any 
full-length portrait in the country. In the year 
1858 he purchased an interest in the old “‘ Spirit 
of the Times,” to which paper he had been more 
than twenty-five years a favorite contributor; and 
in his editorial duties, with the recreation, if you 
please, of his pencil, he finds most profitable em- 
ployment of his time. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


You have an excellent development of the vital 
temperament, which manufactures nourishment 
for the body and the brain. This is favorable in 
your organization, because your head is so large 
that it requires a good deal of vitality to support 
it. You have an active nervous system, which is 
indicated by the largeness of the brain and by 
the fineness of the texture. You are not only 
active bodily, but mentally. There are very few 
persons who enjoy physical effort better than 
you. When you have anything to do, you work 
as if you were in a hurry ; your mind acts in the 
same way, earnestly, rapidly, and efficiently. 
You are naturally a very industrious man, and 
can turn off more thinking and effort in the course 
of the year than the majority of men. You carry 
with you a freshness, a readiness, and a prompt- 
ness of action which does not become exhausted 
by the middle of the day ; you can work clear up 
to the close. You are not like a spring clock, that 
runs slowly as it approaches the running-down 
point, but seem to have your full vigor to the 
last. ,There may be those who would endure 
long, weary marches better than you; there are 
few who would bring more earnest force to bear 
upon a given effort; and there are very few who 
can think and labor alternately a greater number 
of hours than you. You do not need to lie by, and 
recreate, and recruit. You are kept wound up 
all the time like one of those military watches 
which are wound up by the motion of the wearer. 

Your phrenology indicates the following qual- 
ities: In the first place, you have a long head 
from the ears forward, indicating that the intel- 
lectual portion of the brain is largely developed. 
You are very full over the eyes, evincing large 
perceptive organs, which give power to pick up 
knowledge from the outward world, to take 
quickly the points of a subject as they are pre- 
sented, and to glean up the facts which pertain to 
life and to subjects of discussion, and to carry 
these facts always ready for use. 

You are known also for an excellent memory of 
places, of forms, of details, of events, and of ideas. 
You may forget names and unimportant dates, 
but nearly everything else you retain with great 
vividness. Your power of language is great ; 
hence you are able to put your thoughts and facts 
into words readily. The upper part of your fore- 
head is also amply expanded, indicating a high 
degree of the reasoning and comparing powers. 
Your forehead is wide in the upper part, showing 
wit; and as we go backward, Ideality is seen in 
large development, which gives a love of the beau- 
tiful, the artistic, the elegant, and the perfect, as 
evinced in paintings, in oratory, in poetry, and 
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whatever belongs to the esthetical. You have 
also large Constructiveness, which indicates me- 
chanical skill, judgment about machinery, and 
manual processes for the production of useful re- 
sults. You could be a good mechanic, would 


succeed well as an artist, as an engineer, as a | 


builder, as a chemist, or as an astronomer. You 
would also succeed well as a logician or as a pub- 
lic speaker, possessing as you do nearly every 
element of the popular orator. 

When we take a view of the upper and back 
portions of the head, we find very strong Firm- 
ness, which indicates an earnest will, great per- 
severance, power to hold the mind up to its work 
till the desired object is accomplished, and also 
the power to resist aggression and to stand firm 
under trials and hardships. You are known for 
your large Hope, for an enthusiastic disposition, 
anticipation of good in the future, and willingness 
to work for it to the end. You have a fair share 
of faith in things spiritual, and rather strong rev- 
erence for that which is holy, high, pure, and re- 
ligious. You sympathize readily with suffering, 
are disposed to render assistance, to say ‘ Yes,” 
when you ought to say “‘ No,” and to do more for 
those who need than you are well able todo. You 
ought to have a large income to enable you to 
take care of yourself and family, and have a sur- 
plus for those who have claims upon your sym- 
pathy. 

You are # frank, open-hearted man, generally 





speak what you mean, and sometimes are too 
blunt to be popular. It is common for you to take 
the straightest way in arriving at the truth; are 
not satisfied with a circuitous, double-faced, hulf 
hypocritical method of stating your belief and 
your ideas You think positively, and desire to 
talk right at the mark without circumlocution 
and without unnecessary reserve. You are not 
severe and cruel in disposition; when you are 
provoked, you sometimes talk strongly; but if 
you are led to the use of terms too sharp and 
severe, you soon regret their use and feel like 
making an apology. Persons who oppose you find 
strong resistance; those who do not oppose you 
find you placable and easy to get along with. You 
are more likely to contend in argument than you 
are in any other way; you instinctively avoid 
physical conflict, and would employ it only as a 
means of self-defense. 

Your social nature it strongly marked; you 
love ardently, and are inclined to be friend- 
ly. You show unusually strong parental attach- 
ment, and are very much interested in children 
generally. Your love of home is another prom- 
inent quality of your mind. You enjoy home as 
such, and though you would like to travel to the 
ends of the earth, you would yearn for home, and 
would be more happy and proud in the possession 
of a desirable home than most men, and would 
seek more earnestly to adorn it and to make it 
the abode of happiness. 





You have rather large Approbativeness, which 
gives a desire for the good opinion of people, espe- 
cially of your friends. Your Self-Esteem was 
originally moderately developed, but contact with 
the world, and a struggle with its labors and 
cares, have tended to develop your Self-Esteem, 
so as to give you more independence, more self- 
reliance, and more power to take the lead, than 
naturally belonged to you. You have much pride, 
but little vanity. You aim to be truthful and di- 
rect, as well as upright and just in statement. 

Your leading qualities are those which give you 
intellectual power, ability to gain and retain 
knowledge; those which give ingenuity, artistic 
taste, talent for literature and science; perse- 
verance, energy, power of will, sympathy, justice, 
kindness, ambition, and social impulse. You could 
carry more Destructiveness, more hardness of 
heart, more severity of spirit, more Secretiveness, 
more reserve and policy, without damage to your 
character, and, indeed, with advantage to it. If 
you had larger Acquisitiveness, a higher sense of 
property, more selfishness about laying up and 
saving, it would be an improvement to your char- 
acter. With your generosity and sympathy, if 
you had an intellect of only ordinary caliber, you 
would find it difficult to acquire the means for a 
support. A selfish man with a moderate intel- 
lect will manage to grasp every dollar within his 
reach and hold on to it, and thus be able to live 
handsomely ; but you are liberal, generous, frank, 
large-hearted, and therefore you require more 
means to meet these claims. You are not in- 
clined to grasp after money, hence you require 
all your planning talent, intellect, and ingenuity, 
in order to acquire sufficient means to furnish 
your liberal feelings with the means of gratifica- 
tion. If you could make twenty thousand dollars 
a year, you would hardly get rich on it; there 
would be so many ways in which you could ex- 
tend your friendship, and hospitality, and lib- 
erality, that it would very much reduce the 
amount ; in fact, you feel like expending in pro- 
portion as your income increases. If in any 
given year you find your income largely aug- 
mented, you see many things that you and your 
family need; though when the income is re- 
stricted, you think you are surrounded with 
nearly all that a man needs. You could succeed 
in any manly vocation, but your talents and 
tastes lie in the direction of art, literature, sci- 
ence, and mechanism. 





JOHN A. MACDONALD. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tus gentleman has a remarkably sharp and 
active organization. The mental temperament 
predominates, which gives him quickness, clear- 
ness, and intensity of mind. He has also a full 
degree of the motive temperament, which gives a 
wiry toughness and strength of organization, 
elasticity of action, and a good degree of en- 
durance, which sustains him in the mental labors 
induced by his highly wrought nervous tempera- 
ment. 

The reader will observe a great prominence of 
the lower portion of the forehead, indicating 
large perceptive organs, which give a quick, 
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ready, and clear perception of facts, things, busi- 
ness, and whatever [comes within the range of 
practical life and effort. That is essentially an 
intelligent forehead. He has a good memory of 
events, of colors, of incidents, and of words. He 
is strongly endowed with Order, which renders 
him methodical and systematic in whatever he 
does. His Language, which is indicated by the 
fullness and the prominence of the eye, and that 
swollen, heavy appearance under the eye, indi- 
cates uncommon power ef speech, ability to talk 
with ease, clearness, and copiousness, and also to 
remember everything he reads. His Locality 
would enable him to remember the place on the 
page where a fact was recorded. His large 
Eventuality renders him capable of retaining the 
history and the incidents which form a part of 
his experiences, or of that which he gathers from 
reading. 

The upper part of his forehead is not as large. 
He is not so much of a philosopher as he is a practi- 
cal man. He has to do with facts, and their bear- 
ing on common life. He ia fond of wit and amuse- 
ment, must be excellent in conversation, and at 
home in the social circle. He has respect for 
whatever is venerable. The organs which give 
firmness, pride, ambition, and energy are also 
strongly developed, but are not, in the portrait, 
distinctly seen. 

Such persons need an abundance of sleep, tem- 
perate habits, much exercise in the open air, and 
relaxation of mind, and cultivation of bodily 
vigor ; otherwise they break down early, because 
they overdo, and exhaust their vitality prema- 
turely. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The subject of this notice, who has held the post 
of first minister of the crown in Canada, is a na- 
tive of Scotland. He was born in the neighbor- 
hood of Glasgow, in the year 1814, and is conse- 
quently 46 years of age. Of medium height, his 
person is slender, with a marked disinclination to 
corpulency. His father, who had been engaged 
in manufacturing, suffering some reverse, emi- 
grated to Canada in 1820 with the wreck of his 
fortune, when the future premier of the province 
was a boy of six years of age. The family pro- 
ceeded to Kingston to join their relatives, among 
whom was Colonel M‘Pherson, who at that time 
was in command of the veterans. Mr. Macdon- 
ald, the father of this subject, commenced busi- 
ness at Kingston in connection with Major Eweno 
M‘Pherson. He afterward became the owner of 
mills in the neighborhood. 

The son, John A., received his education at the 
District Grammar School of Kingston, and ad- 
vanced in his studies with a celerity that dis- 
tanced all his competitors. In mathematics and 
the classics he showed an aptitude far beyond 
the average of pupils, and gave early promise of 
the distinction he was to win in the great battle of 
life. His memory was, even at this time, re- 
markably retentive. Whatever he read he re- 
membered ; and for years after he had read a 
book he could turn at once to the page where a 
particular passage occurred. The habit of gen- 
eral or miscellaneous reading he never relin- 
quished ; and even when first minister in a coun- 
try where the premier is obliged to render him- 
self peculiarly accessible—when, during all the 
business hours of the day, perhaps a dozen per- 
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sons would, on an average, be waiting for an in- 
terview with him, he still found time for a con- 
siderable amount of general reading. This was 
performed in bed after one or two o’clock in the 
morning. [A most wretched practice.—Ep. Pu. 
JOURNAL. ] 

In 1829 he entered on the study of the law at 
Kingston. In 18384 he was called to the bar, at 
21 years of age. Mr. George Mackenzie, in 
whose office he had studied law, having died in 
the preceding year, our youthful barrister suc- 
ceeded to his business, and soon found himself in 
the possession of a good, and, for a place of some 
ten thousand inhabitants, a lucrative practice. 

Long before he came into public life he had 
been heard to say that no office in the gift of the 
government had attached to it a salary sufficient 
to prove any temptation tohim. After some years, 
Hon. Alexander Campbell became his law part- 
ner. On the dissolution of this partnership, in 
1850, he contracted a second partnership with 
Archibald M‘Donnell. In 1839, Mr. Macdonald 
was appointed solicitor to the Commercial Bank 
of the Midland District, a post which he has ever 
since continued to fill, The Trust and Loan 
Company, which has been so successful, owes its 
organization to his exertions. 

In private life, Mr. Macodonald conciliated the 
respect of all classes and parties. His intimate 





associates, at that time, describe him as a warm 
and true friend. His social qualities—his wit 
and his inexhaustible fund of anecdote—made 
him the soul of every social assembly at which he 
was present. 

The political principles of our future statesman 
were imbibed under the influence of the then 
ruling party in the province. Between him and 
the late Mr. John Cartwright, who long repre- 
sented in Parliament the united counties of Len- 
nox and Addington, there was a strong political 
sympathy, united to personal friendship. Mr. 
Macdonald’s first public act as a politician was 
performed in connection with the election to Par- 
liament of his friend, the late Mr. Cartwright, 
President of the Commercial Bank of the Midland 
District. His own political advancement at first 
owed something to the tact and address of his 
mother, an estimable lady, who is still living. 
Daring his first elections, her house used to be 
crowded with the pelitical friends of her son. In 
1844, Mr. Macdonald was elected to the Legis- 
lative Assembly for Kingston. It was a period of 
great excitement, arising out of the difficulty 
which had occurred between Sir Charles Met- 
calfe, the then governor-general, and his late 
ministry, of which Mr. Lafontaine and Mr. Bald- 
win were the chiefs. The ministry had resigned 
on a dispute with the governor-general, on the 
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subject of patronage. The specific fact on which 
they more particularly placed their resignation 
was, that the governor-general had made appoint- 
ments without taking the advice of his « uncil 
thereon. A ministerial interregnum of nine months 
ocourred, during which all the ministerial offices 
but one were vacant, it being impossible to find 
any one who would accept them. The elections 
turned on the question whether the governor- 
general or his late advisers were in theright. As 
the reformers were disputing with the governor- 
general the ground on which it was alleged he 
was attempting, unconstitutionally, to encroach» 
Sir Charles had the conservatives for his support- 
ers. The party which had rallied round the 
governor-general carried the electicns by a very 
small majority, which was afterward so far in- 
creased that it was enabled to rule the country 
till the meeting of a new parliament in the begin- 
ning of 1848, when it went out on a vote of non- 
confidence. On the 22d of May, 1847, Mr. Macdon- 
ald, who was attached to the ruling party, was 
oppointed receiver-general of the public moneys in 
the Draper cabinet. After holding this office for 
a short time, he was translated to the crown 
lands department, which office he held till the 
vote of non-confidence, alluded to, was carried. 
Re-elected for the city of Kingston about the 
close of 1847, Mr. Macdonald went with his party 
into opposition to the Lafontaine-Baldwin admin- 
istration. Although he was young to parliament- 
ary life, a large section of the conservatives were 
anxious to constitute him their leader in the place 
of Sir Allan M‘Nab. The question of leadership, 
thus injudiciously raised, was settled in Septem- 
ber, 1854; when Sir Allan M‘Nab was called 
upon to form a coalition government, he became 
attorney-general for Canada West, which post he 
has, with an interregnum of a few days, ever 
since continued to hold. In the spring of 1856, 
Sir Allan M‘Nab, harassed by the gout, and un- 
able to attend to his parliamentary duties, re- 
signed the premiership. The whole cabinet re- 
signed along with him, when Col. Tache re-formed 
the government, chiefly out of the old material. 
The question arose whether Mr. Macdonald or 
or Mr. Drummond should be intrusted with the 
leadership of the Commons House of Assembly, 
and it was settled by the new premier in favor of 
Mr. Macdonald. Another step would lead the 
rising statesman to the premiership, and the op- 
portunity for it was not long in coming. In the 
middle of November, 1857, Col. Tache resigned. 
Mr. Macdonald was now called upon to form a 
new government. Having accomplished this task, 
he advised a dissolution of Parliament, and the 
country was in the midst of a general election by 
Christmas. The elections resulted in a large min- 
isterial majority in Lower Canada, and a small 
opposition majority in Upper Canada. Toward 
the close of July, 1858, the Legislative Assembly 
adopted a resolution disapproving of the selection 
by the Queen, on reference of the Canadien Par- 
liament, of Ottawa as the permanent seat of gov- 
ernment for United Canada, upon which the gov- 
ernment resigned After an intervening cabi- 
net, which lasted but two days, Mr. Cartier 
formed a new government, in which Mr. Mac- 
donald holds his previous position of attorney- 
general for Canada West, without being premier. 
Mr. Macdonald, since Mr. Hincks was appointed 
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Governor of the Windward Islands, has been the 
ablest debater in the Canadian Parliament. His 
oratory is not of a heavy caliber, but is light and 
sprightly, wit and ridicule being among the 
weapons which he wields with great dexterity. 
He is good at closing up a debate, picking out the 
weak points of his adversary’s arguments, rid- 
iculing any pretensions that verge upon the ab- 
surd, and pulling to pieces, like one playing with 
a rose, the weak or inconclusive arguments of an 
opponent. When roused, he is animated and 
energetic. 

Although starting as a conservative, his name 
is associated with several of the most important 
liberal measures ever pissed by the Canadian 
Legislature, including the abolition of the feudal 
system of landholding in Lower Canada, the secu- 
larization of the Legislative Assembly, and mak- 
ing the second branch of the legislature elective. 

Mr. Macdonald married Miss Clark, a distant 
relative, who bore him two children, both boys, 
only one of whom survives. Mrs. Macdonald, 
who had for several years suffered from indispo- 
sition, died during the middle of the general 
election, when the political prospects of her hus- 
band, as premier, were hanging in the balance. 





PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
A SERMON 


BY REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


[Preached at Plymouth Chureh, before the Brooklyn 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Sunday evening, May 
6th, 1860. Reported for the Jndependent by T. J. Eilin- 
wood. Published in the PurenoLocioat JournaL by 
permission.] 


“ And the very God of peace sanctify you wholly ; and I 
pray God your whole spirit, and soul, and body be pre- 
served blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,”—1 Tuess. v. 23. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE NINETY.] 

Il. Wart, then, are some of the influences 
which, particularly in cities, are at work to un- 
dermine health? I exclude from this enumera- 
tion all those which do not involve the individual 
volition—which depend upon municipal regula- 
tion and general sanitary conditions. 

1, I mention excessive and improper eating ; 
and I shall speak of it in regard to the things 
eaten, in regard to times and quantities, and in 
regard to the state of the food when eaten. Asa 
general thing, men are addicted to unwisdom in 
eating, as regards quantity, time, and quality. 
It seems to some persons as though a sensible man 
ought not to think anything about eating—as 
though he ought to be occupied with higher 
thoughts. For the very reason that a man ought 
to be occupied with higher thoughts, I say that 
he ought to think about what he eats, how much 
he eats, and when he eats. 

Now, respecting this matter, I would not advo- 
cate any such scrupulosity as would end in ner- 
vousness and dyspepsia. I would not advocate any 
such folly as the weighing of a man’s food, or the 
holding of a deliberative counsel after every meal, 
as to the probable effect of what has been eaten. 
All that pharisaism of the table is most perni- 
cious. But moderation in the quantity of food re- 
ceived into the stomach ; wholesomeness of food; 
regularity as to the time of taking food—the im- 
portance of these things I think every man ought 
to be taught, from his youth up, to consider. Men 
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know that they do not act the part of wisdom in 
these things. I think that very many men, every 
single day of their life, sin against light and 
against knowledge, by the excessive indulgence 
of their appetite in eating. 

When riding on a locomotive, last week, and talk- 
ing with the engineer, as Ihad the privilege of doing, 
I could not but think how much wiser men were 
about iron and steel machines than they were 
about fleshly and osseous machines. The relation 
of the pump to the capacity of the boiler ; the rela- 
tion of the furnace to the size of the flues ; the rela- 
tion of the cylinder, or of the steam generated, to 
the work to be done—all these things were in the 
engineer’s mind. He was continuously watching 
every part and opening and shutting valves on 
every side, so as to keep every part in its proper 
condition. The stoker, or fireman, was applying or 
withholding food, so as to keep the engine in just 
that state in which it would work best, according 
to whether we were running on an up-grade, on a 
down-grade, or on level ground, and according to 
the number and weight of the cars being drawn— 
for we were drawing a long and ponderous train. 

Now how many are there who watch their fur- 
nace, to see that they get in neither too much nor 
too little fuel? Men shovel in food without any 
regard to what it is going to do. If it is the Sab- 
bath day, when they are quiescent, when they 
have less air and exercise than on other days, 
and when their stomachs are not in a condition to 
digest as much food as on other days, they eat 
double portion. If it isa day when they are to 
undergo severe taxation and work, and when they 
can least afford to go without food, oftentimes they 
become anxious, and neglect to eat because they 
are so anxious. As a general rule, when the 
body needs the basis of food less than at any other 
time, they eat the most; and when it needs it 
more than at any other time, they eat the least. 
Our food is a means to anend. It is simply the 
fuel with which we are to raise steam for carrying 
on the purposes of life. A man should eat as 
much cn principle as he prays. 

I have been asked, sometimes, how I could per- 
form so large an amount of work with apparently 
so little diminution of strength. I attribute my 
power of endurance to a long-formed habit of ob- 
serving, every day of my life, the simple laws of 
health—and none more than the laws of eating. 
It has become a second nature tome. It ceases 
any longer to be a matter of self-denial. It is al- 
most like an instinct. If I have a severe tax on 
my brain in the morning, I can not eat heartily 
at breakfast. If the whole day is to be one of 
nervous exertion, I eat very little till the exertion 
is over. I know that two forces can not be con- 
centrated in activity at the same time in one 
body. I know that when the stomach works, the 
brain must rest ; and that when the brain works, 
the stomach must rest. If I am going to be mov- 
ing about out of doors a good deal, then I can 
give a fuller swing to my appetite, which is never 
exceedingly bad. But if I am engaged actively 
and successively in mental labor, I can not eat 
much. And I have made eating with regularity, 
and with reference to what I have to do, a habit 
so long, that it ceases any longer to be a subject 
of thought. It almost takes care of itself. I at- 
tribute much of my ability to endure work to 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTEEN.] 
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[conTINUED FROM PAGE 681x.] 

improper social habits and arrangements can not be altogether avoided 
by the exertions of individuals acting singly in their separate spheres. 
I shall have occasion, hereafter, in explainivg the social law, to point 
out that the great precept of Christianity (that we must love our neigh- 
bors as ourselves) is inscribed in every line of our constitution ; and that, 
in consequence, we must render our neighbors as moral, intelligent, 
and virtuous as ourselves, and induce them to form a public opinion in 
favor of wisdom and virtue, before we can reap the full reward even 
of our own knowledge and attainments. As an example in point, I ob- 
serve, that if there be among us any one, merchant, manufacturer, or 
lawyer, who feels, in all its magnitude and intensity, the evil of an over- 
strained pursuit of wealth, yet he can not, with impunity, abridge his 
hours of toil, unless he can induce his rivals to do so also. If they per- 
severe, they will outstrip him in the race of competition and impair his 
fortune. We must, therefore, produce a general conviction among the 
constituent members of society, that Providence forbids that course of 
incessant action which obstructs the path of moral and intellectual im- 
provement, and leads to mental anxiety and corporeal suffering, and in- 
duce them, by a simultaneous movement, to apply an effectual remedy, 
in a wiser and better distribution of the hours of labor, relaxation, and 
enjoyment. Every one of us can testify that this is possible, so far as 
the real, necessary, and advantageous business of the world is concern- 
ed; for we perceive that, by a judicious arrangement of our time and 
our affairs, all necessary business may be compressed within many 
fewer hours than those we now dedicate to that object. I should con- 
sider eight hours a-day amply sufficient for business and labor: there 
would remain eight hours more for enjoyment, and eight for repose ; 
a distribution that would cause the current of life to flow more cheer- 
fully, agreeably, and successfully than it can do under our present 
system of ceaseless competition and toil. 

It appears, then, from the foregoing considerations, that the study 
and observance of the laws of health is a moral duty, revealed by our 
constitution as the will of God, and, moreover, necessary to the due 
discharge of all our other duties. We rarely hear from divines an 
exposition of the duty of preserving health, founded on and enforced by 
an exposition of our natural constitution, because they confine themselves 
to what the Scriptures contain. The Scriptures, in prescribing sobriety 
and temperance, moderation and activity, clearly coincide with the nat- 
ural laws on this subject: but we ought not to study the former to the 
exclusion of the latter; for by learning the structure, functions, and 
relations of the human body, we are rendered more fully aware of the 
excellence of the Scriptural precepts, and we obtain new motives to 
observe them in our perception of the punishments by which, even in 
this world, the breach of them is visited. Why the exposition of the 
will of God, when strikingly written in the Book of Nature, should be 
neglected by divines, is explicable only by the fact, that when the 
present standards of theology were framed, that book was sealed, and 
its contents were unknown. We can not, therefore, justly blame our 
ancestors for the omission ; but it is not too much to hope that modern 
divines may take courage and supply the deficiency. I believe that 
many of them are inclined to do so, but are afraid of giving offense to 
the people. By teaching the people to regard all catural institutions 
as divine, this obstacle to improvement may, in time, be removed, and 
religion may be brought to lend her powerful aid in enforcing obedience 
to the natural laws. 

In my Introductory Lecture, I explained that Veneration, as well 
as the other moral sentiments, is merely a blind feeling, and needs to 
be directed by knowledge. In that Lecture I alluded to the case of an 
English lady who had all her life been taught to regard Christmas and 
Good-Friday as holy, and who, on her first arrival in Edinburgh, was 
greatly shocked at perceiving them to be desecrated by ordinary busi- 
ness. Her Veneration had been trained to regard them as sanctified 
days, and she could not immediately divest herself of pain at seeing 
them treated without any religious respect. I humbly propose that, in 





a sound education, the sentiment of Veneration should be directed to 
all that God has really instituted. If the structure and functions of the 
body were taught to youth, as God’s workmanship, and the duties de- 
ducible from them were clearly enforced as his commands, the mind 
would feel it to be sinful to neglect or violate them; and a great addi- 
tional efficacy would thereby be given to all precepts recommending 
exercise, cleanliness, and temperance. They would come home to 
youth, enforced by the perceptions of the understanding and by the 
emotions of the moral sentiments ; and they would be practically con- 
firmed by the experience of pleasure from observance, and pain from 
infringement of them. The young, in short, would be taught to trace 
their duty to its foundation in the will of God, and to discover that it is 
addressed to them as rational beings; at the same time they would 
learn that the study of his laws is no vain philosophy ; for they would 
speedily discern the Creator’s hand rewarding them for obedience and 
punishing them for transgression. 


As closely connected with health, I proceed to consider the subject 
of amusements, regarding which much difference of opinion prevails, 
When we have no true philosophy of mind, this question becomes 
altogether inextricable; because every individual disputant ascribes to 
human nature those tendencies, either to vice or virtue, which suit his 
favorite theory, and then he has no difficulty in proving that amuse- 
ments either are, or are not, necessary and advantageous to a being so 
constituted. Phrenology gives us a firmer basis. As formerly re- 
marked, man can not make and unmake mental and bodily organs, nor 
vary their functions and laws of action to suit his different theories and 
views. 

I observe, then, that every mental organ, by frequent and long con- 
tinued action, becomes fatigued, just as the muscles of the leg and arm 
become weary by too protracted exertion. Indeed, it can not be con- 
ceived that the mind, except in consequence of the interposition of or- 
gana, is susceptible of fatigue at all. We can comprehend that the 
vigor of the fibers of the organ of Tune may become exhausted by a 
constant repetition of the same kind of action, and demand repose, 
while the idea of an immaterial spirit becoming weary is altogether 
inconceivable. 


From this law of our constitution, therefore, it is plain that variety 
of employment is necessary to our welfare, and was intended by the 
Creator. Hence he has given us a plurality of faculties, each having 
a separate organ, so that some may rest while others are actively em- 
ployed. Among these various faculties and organs there are several 
which appear obviously destined to contribute to our amusement; a 
circumstance which (as Addison’ has remarked) “sufficiently shows us 
that Providence did not desigti this world should be filled with murmurs 
and repinings, or that the heart of man should be involved in gloom and 
melancholy.” We have received a faculty of the ludicrous, which, 
when active, prompts us to laugh and to excite laughter in others, 
we have received organs of Tune and Time, which inspire us with 
the desire, and give us the talent, to produce music. Our organs of 
voluntary motion are so connected with these organs, that when we 
hear gay and vivacious music played in well-marked time, we instinct- 
ively desire to dance; and when we survey the effect of dancing on 
our corporeal frame, we discover that it is admirably calculated to pro- 
mote the circulation of the blood and nervous influence all over the 
body, and by this means to strengthen the limbs, the heart, the lungs, 
and the brain; in short, to invigorate the health, and to render the 
mind cheerful and alert. To such of my audience as have not studied 
anatomy and physiology, and who are ignorant of the functions of the 
brain, these propositions may appear to be mere words or theories; 
but to those who have made the structure, functions, relations, and 
adaptations of these various organs a subject of careful investigation, 
they will, I hope, appear in the light of truths. If such they are, our 
constitution proves that amusement has been kindly intended for us by 
the Creator, and that therefore, in itself, it must be not only harmless, 
but absolutely beneficial. 
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In this, as in everything else, we must distinguish between the use 
and abuse of natural gifts. Because some young men neglect their 
graver duties through an excessive love of music, some parents de- 
nounce music altogether as dangerous and pernicious to youth; and 
because some young ladies think more earnestly about balls and operas 
than about their advancement in moral, intellectual, and religious at- 
tainments, there are parents who are equally disposed to proscribe 
dancing. But this is equally irrational as if they should propose to pro- 
hibit eating because John or Helen had been guilty of a surfeit. 
These enjoyments in due season and degree are advantageous, and it is 
only sheer ignorance or impatience that can prompt any one to pro- 
pose their abolition. 

The organs of Intellect, combined with Secretiveness, Imitation, and 
Ideality, confer a talent for acting, or fur representing by words, looks, 
gestures, and attitudes the various emotions, passions, and ideas of the 
soul; and these representations excite the faculties of the spectators 
into activity in a powerful and pleasing manner. Further, the Creator 
has bestowed on us organs of Constructiveness, Form, Size, Locality, 
and Coloring, which, combined with Imitation and Ideality, prompt us 
to represent objects in statuary or painting ; and these representations 
also speak directly to the mind of the beholder and fill it with delightful 
emotions. Here, then, we trace directly to nature the origin of the 
stage and of the fine arts. Again, I am forced to remark, that to those 
individuals who have not studied Phrenology and seen evidence of the 
existence and functions of the organs here enumerated, this reference 
of the fine arts, and of the drama in particular, to nature, or in other 
words to the intention of the Creator, will appear unwarranted, per- 
haps irreverent or impious. To such persons I reply, that, having 
satisfied myself by observation that the organs do exist, and that they 
produce the effects here described, I can not avoid the conclusion in 
question; aod in support of it I may refer also to the existence of the 
stage, and to the delight of mankind, in all ages and all civilized coun- 
tries, in scenic representations. 

If, therefore, the faculties which produce the love of the stage and 
the fine arts have been instituted by nature, we may justly infer that 
they have legitimate, improving, and exalting objects, although, like 
our other talents, they may be abused. The line of demarkation be- 
tween their use and abuse may be distinguished by a moderate exer- 
cise of judgment. They are in themselves mere arts of expression and 
representation, a species of natural language, which may be made sub- 
servient to the gratification of all the faculties, whether propensities, 
moral sentiments, or intellect. We may represent in statuary, on can- 
vas, or on the stage lascivious and immoral objects calculated to excite 
all the lower feelings of our nature, which is a disgraceful abuse; or 
we may portray scenes and objects calculated to gratify and strengthen 
our moral, religious, and intellectual powers, and to carry forward our 
whole being in the paths of virtue and improvement; and this is the 
legitimate use of these gifts of God. 

The applications made of these powers, by particular nations or in- 
dividuals, bear reference to their general mental condition. The an- 
cient Greeks and Romans enjoyed very immoral plays, and also com- 
bats of gladiators and of wild beasts, in which men and animals tore 
each other to pieces and put each other to death. Such scenes were 
the direct stimulants of Amativeness, Combativeness, and Destructive- 
ness, and proclaim to us, more forcibly than the pages of the most 
eloquent, veracious, and authentic historians, that these nations, with 
all their boasted refinement, were essentially barbarians, and that, in 
the mass of the people, the moral sentiments had not attained any im- 
portant ascendancy. In the days of Queen Elizabeth and Charles the 
Second, plays of a very indelicate character were listened to by the 
nobles and common people of Britain without the least expression of 
disapprobation ; and this indicated a general grossness of feeling and 
of manners to be prevalent among them. Even in our own day we 
become spectators of plays of very imperfect morality and questionable 
delicacy ; and the same conclusion follows, that there still lurks 





us no small portion of unrefined animal propensity and semi-barbarism ; 
in other words, that the moral and intellectual faculties have not yet 
achieved the full conquest over our inferior nature. But even in these 
instances there is an evident advance from the Greek and Roman 
standards toward a more legitimate use of the faculties of representa- 
tion ; and I conclude from this fact, that future generations will apply 
them to still higher and more useful objects. Nor is it too enthusiastic 
to hope that some future Shakspeare, aided by the true philosophy of 
mind, and a knowledge of the natural laws according to which good 
and evil are dispensed in the world, may teach and illustrate the phil- 
osophy of human life, with all the splendor of eloquence and soul-stir- 
ring energy of conception which lofty genius can impart; and that a 
future Kemble or Siddons may proclaim such lessons in living speech 
and gestures to mankind. By looking forward to possibilities like these, 
we are enabled to form some notion of the legitimato objects for which 
a love of the stage was given, and of the improvement and delight of 
which it may yet be rendered the instrument. 

If there be any truth in the principles on which these remarks are 
founded, we can not avoid lamenting that helpless (although well mean- 
ing and amiable) imbecility, which, alarmed at the abuses of amuse- 
ments, decries them altogether. A few days ago (Dec., 1835), we 
saw an announcement in the public papers that the ladies directresses 
of the House of Industry of Edinburgh had declined to accept of money 
drawn at Mr. Cook’s circus for the benefit of that charity, because it 
was against their principles to countenance public amusements. If I 
am warranted in saying that the Creator has constituted our minds and 
bodies to be benefited by amusements—has given us faculties specially 
designed to produce and enjoy them—and has assigned a sphere of use 
and abuse to these faculties as well as to all others, it is clearly injudi- 
cious in the amiable, the virtuous, the charitable, and the religious—in 
persons meriting our warmest sympathy and respect—to place them- 
selves in an attitude of hostility, and of open and indiscriminate denun- 
ciation, against pleasures founded on the laws of our common nature. 
Instead of bringing all the weight of their moral and intellectual char- 
acter to bear upon the improvement and beneficial application of public 
entertainments, as it is obviously their duty both to God and to society 
to do, they fly from them as pestilential, and leave the direction of them 
exclusively to those whom they consider fitted only to abuse them. 
This is an example of piety and charity smitten with paralysis and fatal 
cowardice through ignorance. In urging you to ‘try all things,” and 
to distinguish between the uses and abuses of every gift, my aim is to 
impart to you knowledge to distinguish virtue, and courage to maintain 
it; to render you bold in advocating what is right, and to induce you, 
while there is a principle of reason and morality left to rest upon, never 
to abandon the field, whether of duty, instruction, or amusement, to 
those whom you consider the enemies of human happiness and virtue- 
Let us correct all our institutions, but not utterly extinguish any that 


are founded in nature. [ro BE conTINUED.] 








Go Correspondents. 





J. W. B.—1st. How much ought a person to read in a day? 

Ans. This depends altogether upon a person’s health and habits. Some men can en- 
dure eight hours of reading and study, but they are not idlers during the other parts of 
their wakeful time. Eliha Burritt worked on the anvil eight hours, studied eight hours, 
and took eight hours for sleep, rest, and recreation; but we think he injured his health 
by it, for he looks slim, even though wiry and tough. We are inclined to think that he, 
perhaps, worked too hard, both with the head and with the hands. We think six hours 
a day, real, earnest, intellectual labor, is as much as a man can well perform. Some 
could do more with no apparent illeffects ; others, again, would be brokea down by it. 
We believe that three hours school a day is enough, and as much as children ought to be 
kept confined to the school-room. 


2d. How could Dr. Franklin work by day, and then read till midnight, and yet keep 
his powers balanced to a good old age ? 

Ans. Dr. Franklin was remarkably healthy, and had a robust, stout-built organiza- 
tion. He was early put to work, not to study. At fourteen or less, he was apprenticed, 
and at that day to be an apprentice at a trade, meant work ; and being endowed with an 
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excellent bodily constitution, especially a strong vital temperament, which gave to him 
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that roundness and ruddy appearance as a youth, were 
circumstances favorable to the performance of the duties 
imposed on him. Instead of rollicking about, as was the 
custom of young men in his time, as well as in ours, 
Franklin was resting his body and using his mind. He 
avoided all the nervous and stimulating excitements which 
others indulged in; he drank cold water, while they drank 
something stronger; he was quietly perusing some sound, 
calm, and deliberate author, while his mates were rioting 
and frolicking in boisterous excitement, so that he really 
used Jess nervous energy in reading at home when not 
employed in work than most young men do who are in 
social parties, or have what they call “fun” on the street 
corners, at the theater, dram-shop, or elsewhere. With a 
good constitution, he bad a better start than most men. 
With habits of industry, he became strong physically, as 
well as sound; with habits of temperance and sobriety, 
his system worked harmoniously. He had a large brain 
and also a large body. He was an easy thinker, and 
being healthy to start with, and uniform in his habits, he 
did not break down, when ninety-nine in a hundred with 
common habits would have broken down with as much 
mental labor and as little sleep. 

8d. What do you mean by developing the body, to sus- 


tain the mind with vital steam or power to carry out the 
mandates of the will? 


Ans, We can hardly make the subject plainer. If our 
interrogator was ever sick, and was requ¢sted or required 
to think when his body was weak; and afterward had a 
consciousness of returning mental strength as his health 
mended, he will hardly need other explanation than this 
suggestion. We mean this, in short, that every thought, and 
every exertion of the brain, exhausts strength, stamina, or 
steam. The blood constantly goes to the brain to give it 
support, just as it does to the muscles to feed them. Every- 
body knows that the working-horse needs more food, 
because he uses up the stamina of his constitution faster 
by exercise than when at rest. It is equally true that a 
man who thinks exhausts nervous force and vital stamina 
by the exercise of the brain, and it requires a re supply 
continually. — 


A. H.—Messrs. Fowiter anny Wetis— Your 
arrangements of the temperaments being the Motive, Vital, 
and Mental, I desire to ask which predominates in an in- 
dividual possessing fiery red bair and corresponding com- 
plexion, eye between blue and hazel, great strength of ar- 
terial system, medium in size, active and restless in dis- 
positton, and a system very subject to depression by atmos- 
pheric changes? I have ew your solution of the 
temperaments, and must candidly confess that I can not 
perceive its applicability to the above very con- 
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C. H. H.—“ Encephalon” means, the brain; and 
“ Encepbalic,” within the head ; therefore the “ Encephalic 
Temperament” means, literally, “ Brain Temperament,” 
which is similar to the term “ Nervous” or “ Mental,” as 
used by others. The term, “‘ Thoracico-Abdominal Tem- 
perament” for the “ Sanguine” or “ Vital Temperament,” 
or the term “ Bone and Muscle Temperament” for that 
which is called “ Bilious” or “Motive Temperament,” 
would be just as appropriate. The “ Encephalic” or 
Mental Temperament gives the tendency to mental action, 
to thought, study, ete. We know of no advantage in using 
that term. It is like calling a horse by another name, as 
steed, charger, pony, or palfrey. It alters nothing, for 
each name still represents a horse and only a horse. Some 
people have a liking for learned words, and an itching 
ambition for originality in names if not in ideas. 


PHRENOLOGIsT, JR.— What developments are 
required in a young man to become a statesman? 

Ans. On the 176th page of the “ Illustrated Self-Instruc- 
tor,” we have inserted under the head of “ Developments 
for Particular Pursuits,” the following : 

“Statesmen require large and well-balanced intellects 
to enable them to understand and see through great public 
measures and choose the best course, together with high 
moral heads, to make them DISINTERESTED, and seek the 
PEOPLE’s good, not selfish ends.” 
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this Journat. Those whose sabscriptions close with the 
last number, can now forward, with their request for re- 
newal, the names of their neighbors as new subscribers. 
May we not hope for a very large accession to our list to 
begin with the new volume? We will print the man- 
elevating truths, and trust to our co-working friends in 
every neighborhood to find the readers. Now is the time 
to begin the good work. 
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stitutional formation in this country. 

Ans, “Fiery red hair and corresponding complexion, 
with great strength of the arterial system,” indicctes a pre- 
dominance of the vital temperament. The activity and 
restlessness of the person in body and disposition are not 
inconsistent with that feature of the vital temperament in 
which the breathing and the arterial or circulatory system 
predominates. The subject needs more of the digestive 
system to produce a decided vital temperament. He 
works up and works off nutrition too rapidly and becomes 
exhausted, hence his depression; and when he is rested 
and surcharged again with vital electricity, has a full 
stomach, and the world smiles, then he has elevation. 
Atmospheric changes may be favorable or unfavorable to 
a healthy and vigorous manifestation of his faculties. He 
doubtless, also, has considerable of the mental tempera- 
ment, which persons, not well versed in judging of tem- 
peraments, might not discover in that florid complexion 
and red hair. The quality of the organization indicates 
whether the temperament is coarse or fine, whether there 
is much or little cultivation, and whether there is 
more endurance than excitability and activity. If we 
had the subject before us, we could not only explain it, but 
point out all the various conditions so that you would 
understand them. A book to illustrate all the tempera- 
ments would require five hundred dollars’ worth of en- 
gravings, or twice that amount perhaps, and they should 
all be colored, to do justice to the subject. That book is 
yet to be written, wnen the public is ripe enough on phys- 
iological ma'ters to demand and appreciate such a work. 

The vital-mental temperament with too Iittle of the 
digestive element is, in our judgment, the temperament of 
the person referred to, so far as we can judge by your 
description. ca 

J. M. J.—The developments you name would 
qualify a person for the pursuit you mention—other con- 
ditions being favorable. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE TEN.] 
good habits of eating, and constant attention to 
the laws of sleep, physical exercise, and general 
cheerfulness. 

There is one thing more to be said in this con- 
nection. It is not a matter of epicureanism that 
a man should be dainty concerning the food he 
eats. On the contrary, I hold that a civilized 
man ought to be civilized in his cookery. I at- 
tribute much of the unhealth that exists among 
men to the abominable stuff which they take into 
their stomachs. They are not responsible, per- 
haps, for the adulterated articles of food which 
issue from the purgatory of a city store. They 
may not be responsible for the poison that is 
palmed upon them over the counter along with 
the necessaries of life—along with things that 
they are obliged to have. But indifference as to 
the condition of the things which we eat—in oth- 
er words, the want of Christianity in cooking—is 
a very fertile cause of much sickness and suffer- 
ing. I suppose one of the infallible signs of the 
millennium will be a better regulated kitchen—a 
kitchen that sends out food that will not make 
Christian men sick ! 

It would be wrong to say that a man’s mind is 
in his stomach; but the brain and nervous sys- 
tem are so nearly under its control, that the head 
must always ask leave of the stomach to be 
healthy. And no man has a head that has not a 
stomach. It is sometimes propounded to me as a 
phrenologist—for I am one in my philosophic faith 
—how it happens that men of large cerebral de- 
velopment are so often men of feeble forces in 
life. When I see a man with his cheeks sunk in, 
and thin, and flat, and with his chest narrow, 
and his stomach all gone, and with a very large 
brain, so that the whole force of his system seems 
to be concentrated in his mind, I say, ‘“‘ What is a 
man good for with such a brain, without the vital 
energy by which to run it properly?” For your 
head is ® machine, and your stomach is the fur- 
nace by which to generate steam; and if you do 
not take care of the furnace, the machine will 
not work to any purpose. Of what use would a 
mill be on the top of a hill where there was no 
water to run it? No machine, however exquisite 
may be its construction, is of any account unless 
the motive power by which it is to be carried is 
adapted to it. And the motive power of the head 
is that which the stomach does for it. 

2. These remarks apply with additional force to 
drinking. There are but few that do not violate 
their duty in this regard. Beverage is a grand 
cause of sickness. Domestic stimulants may or 
may not be injurious. As to whether they are or 
are not, every man should judge for himself; but 
no man should fail to judge. Tea and coffee I do 
not suppose to be necessarily harmful. Some 
kinds of tea I suppose are inevitably so, unless 
men are built of leather ; but I do not suppose all 
kinds are. Some persons, I think, ought to use 
neither tea nor coffee ; and some persons are ap- 
parently not injured, but benefited by the use of 
one, or the other, or both. Every man should 
know whether they are injurious to him or not, 
and knowing this. he should follow his knowledge. 
Every one should judge soberly, and upon princi- 
ple, and for himself in thie matter. They are 
less injurious to cold, phlegmatic men, and more 
injurious to men of an imaginative, nervous, san- 





guine temperament. A man’s use of them should 
be regulated according to their effect upon him. 

The use of alcoholic drinks, to drive on the 
overtaxed machine of life, to arouse the dormant 
sensibility to excitement and to dull enjoyment— 
this is a matter which has come often and in 
many forms before you, but it has not come be- 
fore you often enough, nor in forms enough. 
Every year I live increases my sober conviction 
that the use of intoxicating drinks is a greater 
destroying force to life and virtue than all other 
physical evils combined. There is a great cause 
of mischief in the nature of stimulating liquors, 
even in their best estate. To use them as articles 
of beverage and diet is to turn them from a med- 
icine into a poison. We are coming every day to 
know, more and more clearly, that there is scarce- 
ly such a thing as undrugged liquors. It is a 
new science which has taught the world to poison 
poisons. Those liquors sold at the bar, or at the 
store, are compounded poisons of the most direct 
and deadly kind. As if it were not enough that 
whisky, or rum, or gin, or brandy should be 
poured upon the sensitive nerve of the system, to 
work, by its own proper nature as an alcoholic 
stimulant, mischiefs untold, in the body, in the 
disposition, and in the soul, to this primary devil 
are joined imps innumerable! And you may go 
from Fulton Ferry to Union Square, and step in 
and take a drink at every one of the myriad 
grog-shops which you pass on the way, and you 
shall not drink one drop of pure liquor! I under- 
stand the exquisite irony of the plea that was 
made during the Maine Law agitation, that we 
ought not to run a crusade against liquor, but 
that we ought to run a crusade against drunken- 
ness by introducing pure liquors, when it was 
well understood that a man might ransack the 
world, almost, and not find such a thing as pure 
liquor; and that if the day of temperance was 
adjourned until the time when poisoned liquors 
should be discarded, and pure liquors should be 
introduced, it would be almost indefinitely ad- 
journed. 

I may in this connection speak of one or two 
solid stimulants that are working wide mischief. 
You may not be aware to what an appalling ex- 
tent opium is being used in our cities and larger 
towns. I shudder at the thought of it. I am 
informed by druggists that none but themselves 
and physicians have any suspicion of the amount 
of this article that is consumed as a stimulant or 
as a pleasure-bearing drug. It may yield a brief 
pleasure, but that pleasure is inevitably followed 
by long-continued and infernal suffering. When 
@ person has once commenced the habit of opium- 
eating, his life is as good as ended. Reformation 
may take place in the case of one out of a million 
such persons—but only that ! 

Closely connected with this is the almost uni- 
versal habit of employing tobacco, which I regard 
as second only to opium in its disastrous effects. 
I do not propose to join in the random denuncia- 
tions that have been heaped upon the pipe, the 
cigar, or tobacco, as an article for chewing or 
snuffing. I shall speak of tobacco in its relations 
to health; and I express my conviction, which 
grows every year, when I say, not only that it is 
a cause of very wide-spread sickness, but that it 
is jackal to the lion—that it lays the foundation 
for intemperance. The use of tobacco is one of 





those elementary forms of intemperance which 
open the door for its more permanent and dread- 
ful forms. I hardly know how to account for that 
insane infatuation which exists among our youth 
in this matter. It seems as though with boys of 
twelve or fifteen years of age, all considerations 
of virtue, all thoughts of family name, all exam- 
ples of those most revered and loved, and all 
warnings against the destruction of health, were 
as mere straws against the rushing tide of temp- 
tation to learn how to use tobacco. This tempta- 
tion among them is more potent, almost, than all 
other things combined. Where parents use it, I 
do not know how their children can very well 
escape. I know parents say that they have found 
out the evil of the use of tobacco, and that they 
do not mean that their children shall use it; but 
their children usually tell them that they mean to 
find out the evil of it, too. But where parents do 
not use it—where for generations it has not been 
used in the family, why the habit of using it 
should break out, I can not understand ; but soit 
is. And I would say to every young man in my 
congregation in whom this habit is yet light, and 
who believes that he can break it off if he has a 
mind to, ‘‘ By all means have a mind to.” You 
may not find it as easy as you think to break it 
off; but if you let it go on, you will soon find 
it to be almost infrangible. Although some men, 
after they have become settled in life, have such 
a moderation in their indulgence of the use of 
tobacco that they can be addicted to it, and yet 
maintain health, and industry, and good habits, 
it does not alter the fact that where there is one 
man that can do this, there are ten men that can 
not. 

8. I may mention the indulgence of the pas- 
sional appetites, also, as a very alarming and 
wide-spread cause of unhealth. Although this is 
an evil that requires to be dealt with delicately, 
yet it is one that should be dealt with certainly 


and firmly. It is not possible, within the bounds 
of so brief a notice that must be given to it here, 
to do more than simply mention it. The excite- 
ments of life, the various stimulants which are 
brought to bear upon men, the morbidity of the 
human system itself, together with the many 
salacious influences in which society abounds, are 
leading thousands and thousands of the young 
every year into those steps of weakness, into those 
incipient stages of disease, which will inevitably 
cause their sun to go down at midday. They 
never will see half their days ! 
[ro BE CONTINUED.] 





New Seur-Instructor 1N PHysioLoGy AND 
PxHreENowey, with more than a hundred engraved 
portraits of remarkable men and women. This 
excellent practical work embraces—the laws of 
health, how to regain it when lost; effects of ill 
health on the mind; the temperaments, their 
effect on character and talent; signs of character; 
principles and proofs of Phrenology, illustrated by 
the heads of animals and men. Classification and 
analysis of the faculties in seven degrees of de- 
velopment and power, and numerous combina- 
tions; with the organs shown large and small by 
portraits of persons who have been prominent in 
character and peculiar in manifestation; together 
with a chart for recording examinations. This 
work is what its title imports, a “* Self-Instructor,” 
and it is so arranged as to be readily understood 
by all. A handsome 12mo volume revised and 
enlarged, 175 pages, bound in muslin with gilt 
back and sides. Prepaid by mail only 50 cents. 
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